Germany and to prevent any aggravation of that friction by
concealing as far as possible the unpleasant details of Germany's
aggressive behaviour, had been practically unaware of the persis-
tently contemptuous treatment of their country by their Teutonic
cousins.9

'It might be deduced that the antagonism is too deeply rooted
in the relative position of the two countries to allow of its being
bridged over by the kind of temporary expedients to which England
has so long and so patiently resorted. On this view of the case it
would have to be assumed that Germany is deliberately following a
policy which is essentially opposed to vital British interests and that
an armed conflict cannot in the long run be avoided, except by
England either sacrificing those interests, with the result that she
would lose her position as an independent Great Power, or making
herself too strong to give Germany the chance of succeeding in a
war. This is the opinion of those who see in the whole trend of
Germany's policy conclusive evidence that she is consciously aiming
at the establishment of a German hegemony, first in Europe,
eventually in the World.'

'Bismarck suffered from the nightmare of coalitions. He
particularly dreaded the hostile combination against his country of
France and Russia and, as one certain means of counteracting that
danger, he desired to bring England into the Triple Alliance, or at
least to force her into independent collision with France and Russia,
which would inevitably have placed her by Germany's side.
He knew England's aversion to the entanglement of alliances and to
any policy of determined assertion of national rights, such as would
have made her a power to be seriously reckoned with by France and
Russia. But Bismarck had also a poor opinion of the power of
English Ministers to resist determined pressure. He apparently
believed he could compel them to choose between Germany and a
universal opposition to England. When the colonial agitation in
Germany gave him an opening, he most probably determined to
bring it home to England that meekness and want of determination
in foreign affairs do not constitute a policy; that it was wisest and
certainly least disagreeable for her to shape a decided course in a
direction which would secure her Germany's friendship; and that
in co-operation with Germany lay freedom from international
troubles as well as safety, whilst a refusal to co-operate brought
inglorious* conflicts, and the prospect of finding Germany ranged
with France and Russia for the specific purpose of damaging British
interests.*

'The action of Germany towards this country since 1890 might be
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